ATTITUDE TO LAW                          5
every day for the last few years I am not surprised at the
attitude to law adopted by the average Frenchman.
The advent of war increased the number of decrees
without very much changing the citizen's point of view.
I dined at a well-known Paris restaurant in May this
year with a number of foreign journalists, including
the correspondent of Stefani, the official Italian news
agency, who was my neighbour. It was a day when
no restaurant was allowed by law to serve alcohol, as
economies were necessary for war purposes. But we
had had gin cocktails before dinner and brandy after-
wards. The Stefani correspondent was puzzled. I told
him that the proprietor of the restaurant had been more
than willing to serve us with alcohol, remarking that he
considered it was no good having a law unless you
broke it every now and again. The Italian was shocked
at such indiscipline. At the time I considered that this
was merely Fascist priggishness ; but on second thoughts
I wondered whether a nation could afford the attractive
luxury of indiscipline during a war, when the adversary,
Germany, and a potential adversary, Italy, were so well
disciplined. For years Germans and Italians, especially
the former, have been accustomed to give up their
pleasures, while Britain and France continued to live
normal lives. Allied propaganda for long insisted
that the German people's resisting powers were being
weakened by privations. It was seldom suggested that
the good-living of the democratic countries might
weaken resistance. It takes some time to grow accus-
tomed to the rigid sacrifice which is required in modern